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(And Even Dutch Cleanser 


MADALINE NEWBILL 


—e|OGETHER, Billy and Sue Barnes, fumbled at the lock of the 
Gy {2 door to their apartment, each preventing the other from 
Aske'| unlocking it. | esa e 
“Hurry up, Billy!-I can’t’ wait,” cried Sue excitedly. “I 
haven't seen my little apartment for a whole month.” She 
hadn’t seen it but twice before that, for Sue and Billy had 
just returned from their honeymoon and were about to enter their 
new domain. The two former occasions of Sue’s inspection of the 
apartment had been the day they had engaged it, and the day before 
the wedding, when Sue had stood looking at the boxes of linen, pieces 
of furniture, and the various other articles piled in the middle of the 
floor. 
“There! At last I have it,” Billy said, as he opened the door with 
a flourish. “Behold!” i 

She stepped back in astonishment. Instead of the confusion which 
she had left a month before, here lay an orderly room, which looked 
cozy enough to have been inhabited for months. Even a fire was burn- 
ing cheerfully in the fireplace which had been one of Sue’s main reasons 
for selecting this particular apartment. 

“You didn’t expect to see it like that, did you, Suer” asked Billy 
with pride. 

“Oh, but who did it? There must be someone here now,’ answer- 
ed Sue still gazing around the room before her. 

“Come on, let’s see it all and I’ll explain,” Billy replied as he un- 
ceremoniously snatched Sue’s hat off her head and threw it into a chair. 
“Drop those packages and come on!” | 

Sue had been standing in the doorway with her arms full of bun- 
dles and various articles of luggage. At Billy’s injunction she set her 
week-end bag down, slipped out of her coat, and closed the door. To- 
gether they went through the little apartment as Billy explained its 
present state. 
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“You see,” he said with the pride of possession, “before we left for 
Bermuda, your mother made me promise to let her know when we would 
return so that she might have everything fixed like this for us. When 
I wrote her that we were coming back tonight, she came here a 
little while ago and fixed the fire-place and turned on the lamps. We 
knew how pleased and surprised you'd be to see everything in such 
perfect order.” 

And, indeed, everything was in perfect condition. The big arm- 
chair was drawn up to the fire-place in the living room. Beside it a 
small table held several new books and magazines. There was even 
a yellow jar of home-made mints upon the table. The two bedrooms 
were complete in every item from the parchment waste-baskets to the 
dainty silk draperies. As they passed into the dining-room, they beheld 
the table all laid with the yellow breakfast china which had been 
a wedding present. In the center of the table was a bowl of fresh, 
yellow rose-buds. But the kitchen was the most complete of all. Shin- 
ing pans hung in rows, new tea towels were placed on the drain- 
boards, a frying-pan containing several strips of bacon was placed on 
the gas stove, ready to be initiated, the kitchen cabinet contained eve 
thing from salt to mustard. 

“Don’t you like it, Suer” asked Billy, his spirits a little dampened. 
“You haven’t said much about it.’”’ For answer Sue sat down on the 
kitchen table and burst into sobs. _ 

“Why, Sue,” cried Billy. “What is the matter? Please tell me. 
If there’s anything you don’t like about the apartment, we can fix it. 
Please don’t cry, Sue!” 

Billy’s distress was not in the least lessened by Sue’s rather vague 
sobbing, “and even Dutch Cleanser!” 

“Why, yes, there’s Dutch Cleanser. There it is right in the window- 
sill over the sink,” Billy said, puzzled over the importance of Dutch 
Cleanser. After several minutes of weeps Sue finally became calmed 
enough to talk. 

“Billy, it was lovely of you and Mother to think of fixing things 
up so for me and I’m silly to act this way, but—” There Sue again broke 
into sobs. More of Billy’s comforting finally brought her to the state 
where she could speak again. 

“You see, I’d been planning for ever so long what fun it was 
going to be to come back here to all that mixed-up confusion. I was 
going to unpack all my linens and move the furniture around and fix 
everything. I wanted to fix breakfast tomorrow morning all by my- 
self. Who wants to have the table all set for her and even the bacon 
already in the pan? I wanted to make a long list of things to order and 
Dutch Cleanser was at the head of the list. Now all my ordering 
has been done for me. But most of all, I didn’t’ want silk draperies in 
the bed-rooms. I wanted nice frilly dotted-swiss ones, and I wanted to 
make them all by myself. Now everything’s all fixed and I won’t 
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have a thing to do tomorrow here so I'll have to go out. Then I’ll 
have to be one of those wand’ring wives because there isn’t anything else 
for me to do but wander!” 

Billy looked at Sue in wonder. Then he said slowly, “We could 
never have anything like that. Here, come with me and I’ll fix every- 
thing.” 

He led her back to the living-room and placed her in the arm- 
chair by the fire. “Now sit here and promise to keep your eyes closed,” 
he admonished. 

For ten minutes Sue sat with her eyes shut tight, while sometimes 
she had to hold her hands over them to keep.them from peeping to see 
what the unusual noises she heard around her were. Finally at the 
sound of a loud splash of water at her feet, her curiosity conquered her 
and her eyes flew open. Billy was in the act of quenching the fire in 
front of her. Turning her head, she viewed a room in a complete state 
of chaos. 

“Now,” said Billy. “Everything’s in wrack and ruin. I made a 
finished job of it while I was at it. The silk draperies have been taken 
down and wrapped in a bundle tobe given to the first cook who stays 
with us over a week without asking for a raise. What grieved me most 
was to throw away those home-made mints, but it had to be done, 
so they are now lying in state upon the sidewalk below. Every piece 
of furniture is neatly placed anywhere | could get it except where it 
should be. I tried to move the piano into the kitchen, but it wouldn’t 
go through the doorway. The kitchen cabinet is absolutely vacant—I 
practiced up on breaking eggs while emptying it, and poured the salt 
on our neighbor’s backporch down below. And, darling, the Dutch 
Cleanser has made a hasty exit down the chute in the kitchen, so if 
your pans get smutty, you can’t clean them until you order some 
things. I’ve even put the fire out and our home is as bleak and bare 
as any bride ever desired it to be.” 

Sue, still with tears on her cheeks, but with a happy smile, cried, 
“Oh, I’m going to have so much fun! I love it like this. Come on, 
Billy, help me move the beds in place and find some bed linen. We'll 
have to straighten up a little before we can sleep here. And let’s make 
some mints before we go to bed!” 

“The ways of women are indeed strange,’ opined Billy, sagely, as 
he painfully suppled up the tired muscles in his arms, preparatory to 
launching forth on another campaign of furniture moving. 
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The Changing of Annabel 


HELEN SHAVER 


]ELLO folks, this is Santa Claus announcing from station QO. R. 
Z. to tell you I’ve received all the letters you kiddies have 
sent me. And now, children, don’t forget to go to bed early 
tonight for when I come down the chimney—’ 

“What nonsense!” mumbled Annabel, as she impatiently 
switched off the dial of the radio. “As if there really is a 
Santa Claus, as if children still believe in him, as if there’s anything to 
all this raving of ‘Christmas spirit’—’ 

Annabel was sophisticated and cynically modern, bored with her 
wealth, her gorgeous home, her indulging husband—with life in gen- 
eral. Spoiled and petted as she was, she had reached the stage where 
nothing interested or excited her. She continued her round of teas, 
bridge parties, and dances in the languid nonchalant manner of a 
thoroughbred sophisticate. Christmas meant nothing to her. Such a 
joyous day to most people was to her only another day in which to be 
bored. 

It was Christmas Eve—a wonderful Christmas Eve—snow, white, 
clear skies, holly and red berries, bells, spruce trees decorated brilliantly, 
silver stars— 

The telephone jingled. Annabel slowly lifted the receiver—‘‘Yes?”’ 

“Annabel? Honey, this is Dick. I want to ask you to do some- 
thing for me. It’s rather unusual, but I know you'll feel the same way 
about it that I do. Dear, do you remember seeing Mike, my office 
janitor?’ Not waiting for a reply he went on. “Well, he’s in a sad 
predicament, and it’s tough to have such luck on Christmas Eve. His 
wife is very ill; he hasn't money to give her the proper attention and 
she’s at the point of death now.’ 

“And I suppose you fell for his sob one Annabel inquired sar- 
castically. 

Ignoring her remark, Dick went on. “And, dear, he’s got a darling 
baby girl only four years old. Of course he wants to be with his wife 
all tonight and tomorrow and that means the child will have no Christ- 
mas at all. | thought he looked unusually unhappy, and | finally got 
the story. And now, honey, what I want you to do is this—take the 
baby in tonight; won't your I'll bring her home with me, and we'll 
give her a real Christmas—the kind she’s never had—’” 

“Dick!” Annabel almost shrieked her angry amazement. “You know 
I abhor children! I won’t be bothered with her—do you hearr” 

“Just for tonight, dear,’ Dick’s voice was soothing. “You'll love 
her I know—she’s here now. And honey—run out and get her a few 
presents and toys; will your I haven’t time. I guess it’s too late to 


“IT tell you I won’t, Dick! I detest shopping in these abominable 
crowds and—’” 
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But Dick, who was a tactful husband, had rung off. Annabel 
was furious. For Dick to suggest such an absurd thing—a crying kid 
around the house—a horrid nuisance. Thoroughly annoyed, but seeing 
no way out of the situation, she rang for the maid. Handing her some 
money, she said crossly— 

“Here, Mary—take this and buy some toys—anything—I don’t 
care what—for a child—how old did he say? Oh well, never mind— 
you know what to get—” 

And, Mary, who had not yet bought her boy friend’s present, 
bought only a few things and kept the rest of the money for herself. 
Annabel did not know the difference. She took the small doll, few puz- 
zles and picture books and hid them in the closet. Annabel deter- 
mined to take no part in Dick’s playing the Good Samaritan to a “jani- 
tor’s kid.” 

Dick came in about six, carrying the child in his arms. After 
kissing his wife, he said cheerfully—“Well, honey, here’s Baby Lou. 
Isn’t she a precious thing?” Annabel cast a disdainful eye over the 
really beautiful child, not noting the gleaming curls, the large dark eyes 
that were a little sad and very, very wistful. 

“How do you do, Baby Loup” she said stiffly—‘‘Er—won’t you 
take off your wraps?’’ Not being accustomed to children, she hardly 
knew what to do and was always ill at ease in their presence. Baby 
Lou was fascinated by the woman’s beauty, but sensed the hesitation in 
her tone and action. 

“How do,” she lisped. 

Dick, who had loved the baby on first sight, quietly drew off her 
shabby coat and very thin hat. “By the way, dear—I must go back 
to the office—last minute details and all that. I'll grab a sandwich 
down town. Give the baby some dinner and then | guess you better 
put her to bed. And be good to her; will you, Annabel? If you could 
have seen ole Mike’s gratitude—” But receiving Annabel’s cold glances, 
after kissing the child, he hurriedly went out. 

Baby Lou was fed in the kitchen with the cook, and Annabel paid 
no attention to her whatever. After dinner she went into the den. Her 
novel grew monotonous; she was in no mood for reading. She switched 
the dial of the radio— 

“Station QO. R. Z. Kiddies, this is Santa Claus again. Just received 
another carload of letters, and I want to tell you all—” 

“Ooooh! Is that weally Santa C’aus?” Quickly Baby Lou had tod- 
dled into the room, and in time to hear what the announcer had said. 

Annabel snapped at her. “Don’t be silly! There is no Santa 
Claus!” Baby Lou looked extremely troubled. What was the pretty 
lady saying? , 

“My Muvver and Daddy told me Santa C’aus would bring me lots 
of toys and a doll,” Baby Lou stretched her arms apart as far as they 
would go, “that big!” 
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Annabel, remembering the tiny doll in the closet had a sudden 
guilty feeling. Her tone was a little kinder. 

“But how could your mother and daddy knowr” Baby Lou’s eyes 
grew wide. “‘’Cause they know Santa C’aus. I sink. And Daddy said 
if I was a dood dirl, Santa C’aus would come to see Baby Lou—And 
I has been a wery, wery dood dirl! Has you been dood?” 

Annabel started. Had she been, as Baby Lou said, good? Had 
she done anything worth whiler Made anyone happy? She shook 
the thought off and only said—“Don’t bother me, Baby Lou. Tell 
Mary to put you to bed.” 

Baby Lou toddled over to her—put her chubby hand on her 
skirt. ““My muvver always wocks me to sleep in her lap. The brown 
eyes were pleading. Almost before she knew what she was doing, 
Annabel had taken the sleepy baby on her lap, had stroked the gleam- 
ing curls, gently held the little hand in hers. 

When Dick returned an hour later, the scene he beheld was beyond 
his imagination. Annabel was still seated in her chair holding Baby 
Lou, who was sleeping soundly, and on her face was not the old dis- 
contented look, but one of peace and tenderness. Before Dick could 
exclaim, she motioned him to keep quiet and whispered, 

“Dick, Baby Lou has taught me what Christmas is for, to bring 
joy and happiness to others, and made me realize how utterly selfish 
and horrid I’ve been, and dear, how much | love you. But I want to 
atone for it all. Listen. Dick, we must work fast. We'll put Baby Lou 
to bed and then we'll go down town and buy lots and lots of—all sorts 
of things—and—oh yes—a doll’’—she stretched her arms—“that big!” 

~ “Annabel!” Dick’s joy was beautiful to see. “Sh—don’t wake her 
—you can kiss me later. And oh, Dick—it isn’t too late for a tree! We 
can go to Murphy’s—and then buy—barrels and barrels of trimmings! 
We'll give Baby Lou a real Christmas!” Her voice was one of joyous 
tiding and a symbol of Christmas good cheer. ~ 

Together they tenderly tucked the baby in a bed in a nursery — 
which had never before been used. Both kissed the sleeping child and — 
crept softly from the room. 

Dick and Annabel stood on the snowy steps waiting for the chauf- 
feur to bring their car. 

“Darling,” Annabel said, “Can’t we keep Baby Lou until her 
mother is out of the hospital and can arrange to care for her? And 
didn’t you say something about her not getting the proper attention? — 
We have so much to spare—Oh, I want to do everything for them— 
for they gave me Baby Lou! Just think, Dickie dear—this is my first 
real Christmas—The same as Baby Lou’s. I’m so happy.” Her eyes 
were like the silver stars shining from the spruce trees— and all be- 
cause of ole Mike, the janitor’s baby and a radio announcer make- 
believing he was Santa Claus! 
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Accounts Squared 
HERMAN HOLLAR 


Characters: 
Bill Higgins 
Mrs. Higgins, his wife 
Jim Hardy, prisoner 
Policemen 

Scene: A living-room in the house of a family called Higgins, who 
live in the City of New York. The room is well furnished. It has 
a double window at back which shows a street and street light out- 
side. There is a door at right, which opens up from stairs. 

Time: The present, at a late hour on a winter’s night. 

(The curtain rises. Bill Higgins, a rather heavy-set man is seated 
at the table. He wears a melancholy expression and seems to be 
interested in a very important matter. The door is opened and 
his wife enters. She is tall and small featured.) 

Mrs. Higgins, (questioning) Bill, are you worried? 

Higgins, (in a tone of inward uneasiness) No. 

(The room is silent for a few minutes.) 

Mrs. Higgins, (in a slow tone of uneasiness) What are you thinking 
about? 

Mr. Higgins, (slowly) Nothing. 

(The room is silent again for a few strained minutes.) 

Mrs. Higgins, (with some anxiety) Bill, I know you are worried, by the 
expression on your face. You say you are not worried, but I know 
better. You say that you are not thinking about some puzzling 
matter, but I know that you are, because you have had the same 
expression on your face before this when you were studying about 
some matter. 

(No answer.) 

_ Mrs. Higgins, (in an angry Ao Bill Higgins, I want to know what is 
the matter with you; you have lied to me cften enough; you may 
just as well come out with the truth, because that is what | am going 
to find out. 

Bill, (in a tone of shamefulness) I-I-I was thinking of how I beat a 

man out of a pile of money— 

Mrs. Higgins, (in a joyful mood) You made a pile of money for us? 

Bill, (in melancholy fashion) No, | beat a man out of it. 

Mrs. Higgins, (in an encouraging tone) Why do you worry about itr 
Many people in this world make their money that way. 

Bill, (with slow, thoughtful words) I worry because he is a dangerous 
man to me. When I was younger I robbed Jesse Dovel’s store. | 
found two hundred dollars. Only one person knew it—the man | 
hated most. One night after a poker game when he'd aggravated 
me beyond endurance he threatened to “squeal” on me. | hated the 
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leer in his eyes and hated the thought of living with his insinuating, 
accusing look always before me. I always despised the man and he 
nagged me into a fury. I shot him—and an innocent man was 
jailed for the murder—a man who knows I’m the guilty one. He 
was the “under dog,” and I “the respectable citizen.” In prison he 
has nursed his revenge. I saw by today’s paper that he has broken 
prison, and if he has a chance he will kill me. 

Mrs. Higgins, (trying to speak with brave words) Kill your Kill your 
Why there is no danger. He would be afraid to stay around in the 
city. You know the police must be on his trail. 

Bill, (in a thinking mood) Yes, kill me! He is dangerous and mad! 
He has been driven mad by the injustice of it all—and I am the 
one to blame. I have been a coward, but I didn’t want to lose my 
life by being hanged or by spending it in prison. Jim Hardy is 
now at large—I hope he will escape the tentacles of the law and 
find peace and also leave me in peace—but can I have peace any 
morer 
(While Bill is speaking a figure is seen through the window to ap- 
proach and pause under the street light. It moves in a stealthy, 
guarded manner. Bill is sitting with his face towards the door 
and his profile towards the window. The figure disappears to - 
right. While Bill and his wife are sitting in depressed silence, 
steps are heard on the stairs. Mrs. Higgins moves forward ner- 
vously, but Bill sits still. The door opens slowly. Bill does not 
hear, but sits staring at the floor. The prisoner stands in the 
door with a pistol in his hand. He is a tall, thin, hard-looking 
man. He stares at Bill. At last Bill raises his eyes and starts 
as he encounters the wild eyes of Jim Hardy. They stare at each 
other). 

Bill, (an husky voice) Jim Hardy! 

(Bill rises and Jim backs him stealthily into a corner, and Mrs. 
Higgins starts to move from her chair, but is terror-stricken.) 
Jim Hardy, (revengeful) Bill Higgins, I have been in the penitentiary 
for ten years paying your debt. If the law can’t find the guilty one, 
I can; and tonight I am going to square our accounts. 3 
(Steps are heard coming up the stairs and to the door. Jim raises 
his revolver and shoots. As Bill falls, Jim turns and arrogantly 
faces the policemen who rush through the door.) | 

Jim Hardy, There’s the man who should have been in the penitentiary 
in my place for ten years. Now hang me for a deed I actually did 
do. 

(All stand transfixed except Jim Hardy, who walks up to the police- 
men and extends his arms for the handcuffs.) 
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Macauléy and Boswell as Biographers of 
Johnson 
D. W. WILSON 


>= | OSWELL was a contemporary of Johnson. His dates are 1740- 

| 1795, and Johnson’s are 1709-1784. Boswell was a parasite. 
He was bound to attach himself to someone and in a lucky mo- 
ment he fell upon Johnson. Someone asked, “Who is this cur 
at Johnson’s heelsr” “He is not a cur,” replied Goldsmith, 
“he is only a burr. Tom Davies flung him at Johnson in sport, 
and he has the faculty of sticking!” 

This pair was not so ill assorted as is the general idea. Johnson’s 
favorite relaxation was talk and Boswell’s idea of success was to elicit 
memorable conversation. But Johnson did get at odds with the fellow 
sometimes. “‘Sir,’’ said he to his follower, “you appear to have only two 
subjects, yourself and me; and I am sick of both”; and “Sir, I will 
not be baited with ‘what’ and ‘why.’ ‘Why is the cow’s tail long?’ ‘Why 
is the fox’s tail bushy?’ All these questions simply show what a dunce 
Boswell was. 

Boswell’s aim was to give an accurate picture of Johnson—to give 
a full-length portrait that would reveal all the blotches and pimples 
and at the same time reveal the great and good man that he wor- 
shipped. “I will not make my tiger (notice that he said ‘my’) a cat to 
please anybody,” said he. But Boswell’s egotism did cause some petty 
exaggeration: the increase of Johnson’s sympathy toward some of his 
own trifling foibles. By giving an unbiased account of a person Boswell 
introduced a new method of biography and because of it he may be term- 
ed the father of modern biography. 

To me the mediocre Scotsman himself is too dull for words, but 
when he is recording verbatim the conversation of Johnson or some of 
the famous literary club, he is most enchanting. Had it: not been for 
him, and we should give him credit for it, we would not know Johnson 
as we do and we should thereby miss one of the most interesting of all 
literary personages. He enabled Macaulay to say, “The memory of 
other authors is kept alive by their works, but the memory of Johnson 
keeps many of his works alive.’ Boswell’s art lies in giving a whole 
scene with a few deft touches. His subject resulted from lowering him- 
self before the world and making himself Johnson’s slave. Boswell 
succeeded not despite his servitude but because of it. 

Macaulay (1800-1859) was not a contemporary of Johnson and there- 
fore had, for the most part, at least, to depend upon Boswell for the 
material of his essay. The writing of an essay necessitates some art. 
There must be a central theme, some selection of anecdote and criticism, 
and some amount of sound personal opinion. Macaulay accomplished 
these things. He carefully selected his anecdotes and his criticism so 
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as to show how a strong intellect and spirit can triumph over a sickly 
body. The Macaulayan sureness is stamped indelibly upon the whole 
essay. The same sureness that led hard Melbourne to say, “I wish I 
were as cocksure of anything as Macaulay is of everything.” 

But above accuracy and even art Macaulay placed interest for the 
reader. He wrote to be interesting. He wrote because he was interst- 
ed. “As to literature,” he said, “it has been hitherto merely my relaxa- 
tion; I have never considered it as a means of support. I have chosen 
my own topics, taken my own time, and dictated my own terms. The 
thought of becoming a book-seller’s hack, of spurring a jaded fancy to 
reluctant exertion, of filling sheets with trash merely that sheets may 
be filled .... is horrible to me.” As the subject of his essay was not 
new it is easily to be understood that all interest must result from the 
personality of its author as reflected in the essay. Can you imagine 
Boswell acquitting himself creditably should he have been placed in 
such a position? 

And, lastly, Macaulay was a man of great learning, not learning 
merely stored up in his brain or notebook, but knowledge at his finger- 
tips ready to be used. And in spite of his almost total ignorance of 
science, ecclesiastical history, and art, it is said that his circuit of know- 
ledge remains about as great as is possible for any human brain to em- 
brace. : 
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THE TUNE OF A SONG 
CLARENCE FURR 


Oh the swirl and the whirl to the tune of a song! 

A gladness brought forth from the heart it belongs 

To bubble and sparkle all carefree and gay, 

To flaunt at a sorrow, to live for today, 

A breeze that refreshens, a gale that unfurls 

A memory of blue eyes—of soft golden curls; 

A picture of every place under the sun, 

A mixture of everything rolled into one. 

You'll find there’s a something for which you have 
longed | 

In the swirl and whirl to the tune of a song! 
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The Mailed Fist 


Joe BowMANn 


Cast 
Friedrich von Goethe, a young officer in the German Imperial 
Army. 
Dora May West, a young American authoress touring Europe to 
obtain material for a book on the war. 
German officers and soldiers. 
Scene—A small room adjoining a ballroom. The scene is in Ber- 
lin, about nine o’clock on the evening of April 6, 1917. 
(The room is furnished with a chair, sofa, table, and a few other 
articles. There is an open window, left rear, through which the 
stars are visible. Through a partly open door at right come the 
sounds of merry-making. The air is filled with English and gut- 
tural German. The door opens and Dora May enters, followed by 
von Goethe. The former is clad in an evening dress and the latter 
in the field gray dress uniform of the German Army. The pair seat 
themselves on the sofa.) 

Von G.—Fraulein, I have been waiting all evening for this chance. 
There is something I must tell you. Will you listen? 

Dora M.—Yes, Friedrich, I am listening. 

Von G.—Tomorrow, Fraulein, | must return to the front. I must leave 
everything that counts behind. I will fight and suffer—(his 
voice grows hard with bitter scorn) yes, even die. All for the 
glory of the Hohenzollerns. (Biting saracasm.) 

Dora M.—Friedrich! Do you realize— 

Von G.—Yes, it is treason! But our people are awakening. They have 
been duped and bullied long enough. For years the iron fist of 
the Kaiser has oppressed us. We have been taught that only the 
Junkers count for anything. Each man has but one life. Yet he 
must give that in order that the All-Highest may live in security 
and luxury. The Kaiser and his colleagues planned this war, but 
the German people have to fight it. (Von Goethe’s voice grows 
heated. He leaps to his feet and paces the floor.) [| love der 
Deutschland. She is my home. But she is heading to destruction. 
Even now she is using her boys of seventeen on the battle-line. All 
her manhood is gone—all but the war lords! They sit back and 
plan—plan—plan! But they never fight. But enough! They may 
own my body. It is theirs to do with as they please—but my soul 
is not theirs—it is yours, Fraulein! Jch liebe dich! 

(A loud knocking is heard at the door. The door opens to admit a 
group of four German officers. Won G. snaps to salute. One of 
the officers, an over-lieutenant, steps forward, holding a paper.) 
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Officer—Von Goethe, word has been received that the United States has 

declared war on the Fatherland. Another barbarous nation has 
joined the ranks of the heinous men who are attempting to invade 
and destroy der Deutschland. His Imperial Majesty has command- 
ed that all Americans found in the presence of German officers 
be executed as spies without trial. The execution squad is ready 
in an hour. Das ist alles. 
(Curtain falls to indicate the lapse of an hour. When it rises 
again, the stage is dimly lit. The ballroom adjoining is silent 
and deserted. Von G. has not moved from the sofa. A_ night 
breeze blows the curtains at the window. Von G. slowly rises 
and walks to the window. A babble of voices is heard outside. 
Presently a silence, interrupted by a volley of shots. Then, borne 
on the breeze, comes the faint strains of “Deutschland Uber Alles.” 
Von G. draws his revolver, holds its to his head, and fires.) 
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A DREAM 
Mary SPITZER 


What is so cheerful and cozy 

As a fire-place glowing bright 

And a comfortable chair drawn to it, 
With the fire used for a light? 


I am in a Moorish castle, 

The moon is shining down, 

Making arabesques through the bushes 
Of silver on the ground. 


2 


Dressed all in velvet and silk, 
There’s a Spanish cavalier; 
Serenades me with his songs, 
Whispers love words in my ear. 


The moon goes under a cloud 
My Spaniard fades away, 

My romance finds a shroud 
In the ashes cold and gray. 
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“Where Is Fancy Bred?” 


JOHN RICE 


H|H, this is life!” exclaimed “Flying Bill” Crane to the big 
>| droning Liberty motor in front of him. The sun was fast 
disappearing from the steaming horizon of the cactus plains 
in Arizona, and Bill was looking for a place that promised a 
landing for his plane and shelter for the night. He cut off his 
==" motor when he saw a cabin at the edge of a clearing below, and 
began gracefully to spiral downward until the wheels almost impercep- 
tibly skimmed the ground and the silver plane glided to a stop. Bill 
jumped out and as he started toward the cabin a slim figure started 
across the clearing to meet him. As the figure approached nearer Bill 
- became more and more sure that it was an angel, until, when she 
paused in front of him with a shyly extended hand, he had an almost 
overpowering desire to fall before her and kiss her feet. His desire 
compromised with his reason and he took her hand and kissed it. Its 
owner hastily and blushingly withdrew it and seemed on the point of 
running away. Bill saw that he had done wrong and tried to apolo- 
gize. “Please pardon me, lil’ girl, | did wrong, but—I—er—couldn’t 
help—it.’” He blushed furiously, but it seemed that their mutual 
embarrassment reassured them and they finally “came back to earth.” 

“I was wonderin’ if | could get my supper and stay here all night. 
I was headed for Phoenix, but I lost my way and night caught me.” 

The girl had fully gained her composure; indeed, she had assumed 
a most haughty attitude. She answered, “I’m sure Dad would be glad 
to keep you”—this with an unnecessary emphasis on “Dad.” 

The next morning it was late when Bill woke up and it was with 
a sheepish grin that he entered the kitchen at 9:30. He found Nan—the 
girl who had greeted him yesterday—alone, as her father had left for 
town. She had lost her haughtiness of the previous evening and now 
fascinated Bill with stories of her isolated life. He in turn thrilled 
her with tales of his exploits in the air in distant places. 

It was nearly eleven when Bill had his plane warmed up and pre- 
pared to go. Finally he was ready to jump into the cockpit. Nan 
calmly extended her hand to say good-bye and Bill as clamly took it. 
“Good bye,” he said feelingly, “Good-bye.” Still his hand lingered and 
his left hand stole over to press her free hand. She started to say 
something, but it ended in a sob which was smothered as they drew 
each other close. Nan finally drew herself firmly away and ran to 
the cabin without a word. Bill watched her until the door closed behind 
her and then continued to stare. 

ed, Wk ane kos SNe 

William Crane, Jr., whirled his big roadster recklessly into the 

drive of a fine home on Bayside Drive, El Paso. Now, what would 
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Winifred say? He was twenty minutes late and this his first date with 
her for nearly a week. She met him at the steps, scolding him for being 
late, yet revealing how glad she was to see him, and asking about his 
trip—all in the same breath. 

He was enthusiastically telling her of a forced landing he had 
made, when she touched his arm and said, “Bill,—one word,” but in 
a tone that commanded silence. “Bill, when are you going to give up 
this reckless foolishness? You have often said that you loved your 
plane more than anything else, except me. Now, it’s either me or that 
plane you are going to give up! You won't give it up? Here’s your 
ring then! You know you have never loved me,—and now | don’t want 
ever to see you again!”’ 

This torrent of words left both breathless, Winifred burst into 
tears and left the room, and Bill staggered out to his car as one who 
had received a heavy blow. As he rushed recklessly along the boulevard, 
his head cleared and he realized that the new feeling he was experienc- 
ing was not regret but—relief! 

ok > he Si kee aan ke 

A silver plane spiraled down to a clearing in the Arizona desert. 
It was Bill Crane that paused at the closed door of the cabin. He heard 
angry voices within. Ah, there was the voice of Nan! 

“What do I get out o’ stayin’ here and cookin’ for yuhP What 
if you are my dad? I’m tired o’ it and I’m gonna leave right now!” 

Bill looked in the window and saw that Nan was just inside it but 
not looking his way. The rough uncared for hand on the sill was not 
the fairy hand he had imagined. He saw ugly freckles on a nose that 
he had thought beautiful, and he saw for the first time a chin too promi- 
nent to be beautiful. 

Was it this that he had come for? Was it for this that he had 
given up the girl who loved him? 

As he spiraled to gain altitude he saw Nan below with arms 
extended upward toward him. “No, no, lil’ girl,” he smiled. “There’s 
one whose arms are longer than yours—much longer!” 
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If I Had A Million 


Howarp WHETZEL 


F I had a million I would plough the deep heaving seas until 
I found an island that suited me; then I would buy it and set 
myself up as king. I would treat my subjects well as long as 
they behaved; I would wear plough shoes and tar-rope galluses 
just to please them, I would not care to be a great builder of 
temples and cities like King Rameses II. I would rather spend 

the money on all-day suckers, strawberry short-cake, and gum-drops for 
the natives. If I had to tax my people to build fine temples, they 
would all be poor, I wouldn’t have the heart even to watch them shake 
their breakfasts off the tropical trees. The hasty progress of man 
is the progress of sin, destruction, desolation, wickedness, riots, brim- 
stone, rheumatism, and St. Vitus’s Dance. The conservative man who 
is not in a hurry to build an annex to his hen-house until he can afford 
it is not guilty of hasty progress nor susceptible to the above evils, 
hence as | am a lover of leisure and humanity, he is a man after my 
own heart and I would consider him a fit subject for my kingdom. 

If I had a million I should call my kingdom the Isle of Rest. | 
should build me a palace of brick and mortar. The walls would be ten 
cubits thick so I could not hear sad reports of bloodshed in Chicago. 
The roof would be painted sky-blue, and there would be vines on all 
sides. The woodshed would be fixed the same way. 

The front yard would be a tangled wildwood of weeping willows 
and giant palms. I would have five fountains of wonderful size. 
These fountains would be in constant eruption, spouting forth the 
richest nectar that ever touched the lips of man. One would spout 
milk punches, the fountain of human kindness. Another would spout 
mint juleps, the fountain of hospitality. Another would spout Ole 
Virginny Corn, the fountain of sunshine; another would spout apple 
brandy, the fountain of youth; the fifth would spout champagne, the 
fountain of joy, laughter and happiness. 

I would tolerate nothing but home cooking: I would eat fried 
chicken, mush, and pot pie. Every day I would order a square foot of 
corn bread dipped in ham gravy. 

When I had company | would wear sealskin pants and garlands ol 
smiles and roses. I would play the gracious host and dispense my 
hospitality lavishly. This would win me the adoration of my subjects, 
but it would never give me a swelled head; then my crown would always 
fit me. 

For a body-guard I would dress up a monkey to look as nearly 
like me as possible, so I would have less chance of getting assassinated. 

If people from foreign lands should come to the Isle of Rest, and 
show contempt for the laws by making inflammatory political speeches, 
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I would have them imprisoned for forty days and forty nights in a room 
full of limburger cheese. 

Immigration would not be tolerated unless every person over 
sixteen or seventeen could read, write, spell, and work examples in 
arithmetic as far as long division. 

I would do a great many other things if I had a million. I would 
dress up and look wise—if such a thing is possible—and laugh all the 
time. It would be a safe bet, that if I had a million, in one year I'd 
be broke! 
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STREETS 
OLIVER SHIFFLETT 


There are streets of every shape and size, ‘ 
Streets that seem to run clockwise, 

Streets of many bends and crooks, 

Streets of many quiet nooks 


On some streets many people hustle, 
Move and crowd and rush and bustle, 
Rushing madly here and there 

Never getting anywhere. 


On some streets quiet reigns supreme, 
Not a motion jars the stream 

Of silence that has seemed to break 

Down every noise come in its wake. 


Some streets seem to catch the sun — 
And hold it till the last ray’s gone, 
The people all seem cheerful there, 
And never seem to have a care. 
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Places Exchanged 
MARGARET THOMPSON 


AKE Blackstone was speeding down Mural Avenue, when he 
noticed a young lady dressed in a simple maid’s costume, trip 
and almost fall. He quickly stopped his car and jumped out. 
Rushing to the side of the young lady, he helped her to her 
feet and asked if he could be of further assistance. 

“I think I have twisted my ankle, it hurts so,” she ex- 


plained. 

“Come, [ will take you in my car. Where were you going?” asked 
Jake while helping her to his car. 

“I was on my way to get something to eat. My, but you have a 
wonderful car—and so good looking.” The girl glanced at the neat dark 
suit of her rescuer and then at her own simple dress. “I thank 
you so much for helping me.” 

“The pleasure is all mine. That is just one of my small cars. 
Mother and the girls have the others,” explained Jake in a very off-hand 
manner. 

“] am Jake Blackstone. Where shall we dine—Schraff’s, Sherry’s— 
or where?” 

“My name is Jane Tilman, and I wouldn’t dare to go to any of 
those grand places, looking like this,’ Jane answered in a horrified 
tone. 

“Well, I know a nice little quiet place. We'll drop in there.” 

They drove on in silence. When they were seated in a small 
restaurant, Jane suddenly asked, 

“What is your business, Mr. Blackstone?’ 

“Oh! I, why—” Jake lighted a cigarette. “I don’t have any special 
work, that is, | have my name on the office door, but I leave the work 
for the old man to do. You see, people like me are just rushed to 
death all day, rushing to the office about ten in the morning, the club 
for lunch, then an afternoon of golf, dressing for dinner, and then the 
shows at night and some club until the wee hours of morning. What 
do you do, Miss TilmanpP” 

“Oh, I work hard all day and night at a theatre, helping the lead- 
ing lady,’ Jane sighed. He was a good-looking man, nice features; 
he must have played football at college, and now belonged to the idle 
rich. 

“Well, you hard-working people just can’t understand what a hard 
life ours is,” said Jake. “It is a terrible strain going from morning till 
next morning.” ‘“Nice-looking girl,” thought Jake, “lovely hair and 
eyes, if only she had some good-looking clothes.” 

“Shall we go?” he asked. “I have a date at Miller’s Theatre to 
meet the new leading lady.” They left the restaurant and as they 
reached the sidewalk, Jane turned to go. 
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“Wait; how’s the ankle, and where shall I drop your” asked Jake. 

“Oh! please don’t bother; | would rather walk—you have been so 
kind—” exclaimed Jane. | 

“Well, so long, Miss Tilman, I am so glad to have been able to give 
you a nice evening.” Jake jumped in his car and hurried away. 

Jane Tilman quickly hailed a taxi and drove to her Riverside Drive 
apartment, where she hurriedly dressed for the evening. 

“I wonder who he is,” she asked herself as she slipped into a hand- 
some mink coat and left in a private car. “What would he think if he 
knew I am the leading lady at Miller’s that he is to meet! The maid’s 
costume has done it all—trying it on—cap missing—had to go to Miss 
Roy’s for it—my foot slipped—and romance draws up unannounced.” 
This sequence ran through Jane’s head as her car drove up in front of 
H. S. Miller’s Theatre. Miss Tilman entered by the stage entrance and 
quickly ran to dressing room I. 

“Gee! that was a peach of a girl,’ exclaimed Jake Blackstone, as 
he took a chauffer’s cap from under the seat and slipped it on. “I 
must hurry in order to get the boss to that new play in time, at Mil- 
ler’s. Well, | am glad [| had so much fun giving a poor girl a treat 
and feeding her the line that I was a high-brow—me with twenty bucks 
a week. Good night!” : 
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THE TEAM 
SWITZER 
The boys get quiet at the coach’s call, 
They're almost ready to play the ball, 
They’ve practiced hard these last four days 
And go to the game to win their praise. 


All is quiet as he picks the team, 

A hard fighting bunch—so they seem, 
The orders are given and away they go 
Down to the field to meet their foe. 


The teams line up and the whistle blows; 

Every man is up on his toes— 

The ball is kicked and the game’s begun 

And it won't be long ’till we’ll know who’s won. 


a lt a hid ee 
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My Santa Claus False Face 
ELIZABETH FLETCHER 


was just wild for a “Santa Claus” false face with a great 
long beard, ‘cause you know that was “the thing.” My brother 
got me just a plain old false face for a quarter when he could 
have gotten me a “Santa Claus” face for the same price. I was 
so cross | didn’t know what to do, so I cried. My mother took 
pity on me, | guess, and bought me another face—one like | 
wanted. I was “tickled pink’, and wore it all day. 

When night came and | put on my face with the long beard, I 
got my lantern and started off to have a lot of fun, for it was Hal- 
loween. Of course, every-one envied me and, talk about proud—well! 
I was more than that. My aunt was going with us that night because 
I was quite young and needed a chaperone. There were about five 
girls and boys to go along besides me. One girl had not come yet and 
I inquired about her. They said her mother wouldn‘t let her go be- 
cause she had to study. As | had given her the false face that my 
brother had gotten me, we started out to see if we couldn't beg her 
mother to let her go with us. 

All of a sudden I saw a bright light and felt something burning 
around my face. Following a deadly shriek my face was _ slapped 
nearly off and I stood trembling like a leaf. My long beard had got in 
my jack-o-lantern and caught fire. It burned so fast that my _ eye- 
brows were burnt and my hair was singed a little. My aunt had slap- 
ped me, preventing my face from being burnt or my hair from catch- 
ing fire. 

There I was, just through a narrow escape and no false face. After 
the color came back in my face and I| stopped trembling a little, we start- 
ed on our way to the missing girl’s house. When we went in I asked, 
“Helen, aren't you goingr” “No,” she answered, “and where is your 
Santa Clause face and why are you trembling sor” At that the tears 
came in my eyes and I told her the whole story. She immediately 
brought me the face I had given her and I| was glad enough to get it, not 
caring to hide my tears, for I was still shaking and crying from the 
shock. We went on out then and I had the biggest time I have had 
on Hallowe’‘en. : 
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Saturday’s Routine 
WANDA SANGER 


HE clerks are supposed to assemble in the restroom at a quarter 
)| of eight, and from that time until eight the manager or assist- 
ant manager gives a lecture on the store rules and the special 
sales for the day. Then the eight o’clock bell, which means 
floor duty, rings, and we assemble on the floor for our day’s 
work. ) 

The first thing we're supposed to do is count the money in the 
register, then dust the counter front. After this we fill up the counter 
where the merchandise is low, and order a fresh supply from the stock 
room. 

We have many different types of customers. When we see custom- 
ers coming in our department, we can about tell how to handle them. 
We're supposed to say, “Good-morning,” then, “May I wait on you, 
pleaser” ‘““No, we're just looking around,” is usually the answer. AlI- 
though they send us side glances as if to say, “Please go on away, I want 
to look in peace,’ we have to stick around. They might come across 
something they like, and ask us the price of it. You answer and they 
reply, “My, that is some steep, or my, that’s’ an awful price.” Then, 
you see, we try to explain what a great value they would get, or a won- 
derful bargain, but of no avail. Well, we stick till the last, when they 
say, “Well, { was just looking around,” and walk out. 

A great pleasure to us is the friendly customer. The one that comes 
in with a smile, and doesn’t find fault with everything that is shown her. 
If she wants to see dresses, we pick out a few of the color she wants, 
and the size we think will fit, because she might like that one better 
than any of the others, then get undecided and not take any, because 
we haven't got that certain dress in her size. She takes one into the 
dressing room to try on, and says, “I believe I’ll decide on this one.” 
Well done. 

Then there’s the customer who tries on at least ten dresses, likes 
none of them but simply wants to try them on, for fun. After we have 
helped her on about five which don’t fit, we happen to find one that 
does. Then she says the color or something doesn’t suit—just so there’s 
something wrong. She concludes by saying she hadn’t thought of get- 
ting a dress, but just wanted to try them on to see how she looked, 
or anything. Well that is a solid hour passed away. 

Then someone calls us to the register to ring up a sale, and we 
get there and can’t get away. We decide to stay there the remainder 
of the day, when a customer calls to us. She wants to see some coats. 
We show her the coats and are immediately called back to the register 
again; and so on, for the rest of the day. 


~ 
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Then about nine-thirty we start watching the clock, wishing it 
would soon strike ten. But the more we look, the slower it goes. At 
last when it seems that about two hours have elapsed, it strikes ten. 
We rush for the covers, cover the counters, turn out the lights, and 
make a straight headway for home and rest. 
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LEFT BEHIND 
JAMES JOHNSTON 


An airplane goes sailing through the sky 
With never a look it passes me by. 

It sails away through the clouds unblown 
Over fields and water to me unknown. 


Its propeller reflects a silvery light 
While the wings and body glisten white. 
I wish I could climb on it and ride 
Over countries broad and rivers wide. 


To southerly countries where the Amazon flows 
Or northerly where there are always snows. 
When I see a plane with course unbent 

I cannot with just gazing be content. 
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Hurrying 
KATHERINE WHITMORE 


~7|ROM morning until noon, from noon until night, it is hurry, 
hurry, hurry. It seems that our whole life, every hour and day 
of it, is centered around that one little word, “hurry.” 

In the morning it is mother’s voice calling and telling us 
to hurry or we shall be late for school. Then we hurry around 
and prepare for our early morning ride to the “place of learn- 


When we arrive, we hurry to our home rooms, just as the checking 
bell rings. After hurrying to our places, all out of breath, we find that 
we must hurry to history room with a reference book before the last 
bell rings. There we stop for a few minutes and catch our lost breath 
before we give the name of our book to be checked off. 

Just as we start to leave the room, someone hurries up and grabs 
us around the neck and asks us for note paper, vanity case, pencil, or 
various other necessities. We stand and talk with this person for a few 
minutes in hurried low tones about the latest movie or the latest novel. 
When we are in the middle of an exciting movie, the last bell sounds, 
and we hurry to get our books and then hurry to the first class. This 
hurrying continues on through the morning until the noon hour ap- 
proaches. 

About five minutes before the third period bell rings, everyone is 
ready to jump and run, in order to be the first out of the building. 
We hurry to our car and try to get it started. After working for about 
five minuites it starts with a jump and we all hurry home to lunch. 

On hurrying into the house, we throw off our wraps, hurry to the 
dinner table and eat our lunch rather slowly, in order not to get indi- 
gestion. We then hurry to get our “complexion” fixed and our “locks” 
combed. Just as we get into the car, we find that one of us has forgot: 
ten something, so we hurry back to get it. 

When we reach school, we are informed that checking bell has 
already rung; so we hurry up the steps, two at a time. Then we 
hurry from one class to another until the last period in the afternoon 
and then we hurry home again. 

It is not only the hurrying at school that counts, but it is also 
the hurrying after school is out. We hurry down town, hurry from one 
store to another, and hurry home again. Our whole day is hurry, 
hurry, hurry. 

In fact if a person did not hurry he would not get any place these 
days. We have to hurry to keep up with fashions, shows, new books, 
and other countless. numbers of things. 

All I can say is that though this is rather exhausting sometime, 
if we don’t hurry, we won’t know or learn half of the important and 
exciting events that happen, and we shall miss some of the interesting 
things of life. So if we want to keep up, we'll have to keep on hurrying. 
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Improvement 


JUNE TALIAFERRO 


Mee yi HERE has the flapper gone? Our little decorated doll of 
. such great popularity a short while ago, with her frisselled 
hair, painted lips, eyes and cheeks, her extremely abbreviated 
skirts of flimsy material? She was perched on heels so high 
they were almost like stilts and as she promenaded down the 
street you could see her jaws working vigorously on a piece of 
chewing gum. Every girl thought that to be stylish she had to live 
up to that description, if not entirely, at least to a large part of it. 
The streets were full of this specimen of humanity and after a while 
it became so that if you were not one of the throng you were stared 
at mercilessly and thought terribly old-fashioned and proggish. Our 
great grandmothers would certainly have been shocked to death at 
the immodesty and would probably have “turned over in their graves” 
if they could have seen their descendants, most likely sitting on the 
top of a table, with silken limbs exposed and smoking cigarettes like 
any man might. 

Not that a great deal of the same things don’t take place today and 
not that the “younger generation” has improved (in terms applied by 
the older generation) in habits which seem so terrible to them and yet 
are simply modern and are not wrong. But it does appear that the 
young girls are at least giving up the extreme mode of dressing. They 
are becoming more feminine in appearance, by their lengthened dresses 
of a sweeping style and by their lengthened locks. Maybe by and by 
all this will tend to make the modern miss modify her ways and become 
the demure little lady very nearly like her dear grandmother was in her 
younger days? Who knows? But still the young lady of today has her 
modern ways and cannot help creating new ideas and doing new things 
It is just the progressive and searching nature of the youth of today. 


HOPELESS? 
MERRIL GOLLADAY 


Sometimes I sit and wonder 
As I gaze off into space 

And I ask myself the question 
Where am [| in the race? 


Sometimes I lose my courage 
When I see those on ahead, 
But when I look behind me 

I gather hope instead. 


] may not be in the front ranks 
But I will not be in the rear— 
Put off my doubting and loafing 
Till it’s loafing time of the year. 
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Our Show 


IRENE MILLER 


<=] UR annual show is a very interesting part of school life. Every- 
one looks forward to the month of May and “‘the show.” The 
time finally arrives and the pupils are called for selection in 
the cast and choruses. 

The first day is a rather exciting and anxious day, until 
— we find out which chorus we are going to be in or just what 
we are supposed to do. We are assigned our places and given orders to 
return the next day for practice. And the next day—then is when the 
work begins. 

“All right, girls, let’s line up. You tall girl stand here in the center 
and you here, etc. Now let’s go—left foot, right foot, kick, slide, left 
foot, right foot, kick and slide. See that? Now with the music—one, 
two, three, four, five, six seven, eight, one, two, three, four five, six, 
seven, eight. You little girl there on the end bring your foot up higher. 
Seer: 

And so it is for a whole half hour. 

“Oh! my heavens, I’m so tired.” 

“Gee, I can’t even breathe, I’m so hot.” 

“Yeah, tired, I’m already stiff.” 

A week of such strenuous practicing passes and we are finally 
trained for the big night. 

“All right, everybody come at seven, so you'll get made up in 
plenty of time, and be sure to cold cream your face before coming.” 

And then the night of the show— 

“Come here and get powdered—go right over and get rouged.” 

“Here! I’ll fix your eyes and lips.” 

“Now, go down stairs and get dressed for your first chorus.” 

“Gee, I’m so nervous, I know I’ll do everything wrong, ’cause I'll 
be excited.” 

“Me too, I’m scared pink.” 

And then the show goes over with a boom. 

“Wasn't it good?” 

“Yes, I thought it was fine, we really don’t realize sometimes what 
talent our boys and girls have.” 

“Isn’t it the truth? One thing sure, I’ll never miss any of the 
high school shows if there’s a way for me to see them.” 
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The Election 


JOHN RIcE 


7 VERY four years there is a great turmoil in our state as to who 


a | 


<2) shall be elected governor. It is the subject of discussion at 
-!) every meeting, whether it be at church, in the store, or on the 
3 | Street corner. 
ae | The arguments begin several months before the election 
; = day and increase in heat and tension until the last vote is 
counted and the victor announced. 

Besides those impromptu discussions, there are many speakers 
who travel over the state making talks in favor of their favorite can- 
didate or party. One has but to attend to be shown beyond a doubt 
that the speaker’s candidate is an omnipotent and omniscient as the 
Holy See himself, whereas the candidate of the opposite party is the 
embodiment of all the evils of the very King of Hades. All of these 
speeches are full of contradictions of statements and statistics of the 
opposition. In fact, there seems to be more stress laid on the faults of 
the opposite canditates, political and personal, than on the good 
points of the candidate in whose favor the speaker is talking. The 
speakers cannot agree on the issues of the campaign. One says—tak- 
ing the last election for example—that the issue always has been and 
still is an economic one; another says that prohibition is the main is- 
sue; while a third says that it is concerning the decreasing rights of 
the individual that the parties differ. 

And so this arguing back and forth continues to increase in fury 
and recklessness until the very day of election. In these pre-election 
days many life-long friendships are disrupted and new friendships are 
established. These matters continue to get worse until the victor is an- 
nounced, and then everyone “drowns his disappointment,’ or “cele- 
brates;” hands are shaken, everything is forgotten, and everyone is 
ready to stand by the new government. 
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“There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry.” 
Emily Dickenson 


“THREE COMEDIES BY SHAKESPEARE”. Decorations by 
James Daugherty, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929, $3.00, 409 
Pages. 

Probably the works of no other one author have been cursed with 
as many poor editions as Shakespeare. Every one is familiar with 
those two-columned pages printed in microscopic type with the left-over 
word of a line placed in brackets in an empty space either above or 
below that line, horrid illustrations, if any, and abbreviated names— 
all of which is correctly calculated to kill completely any interest in the 
subject matter. Such editions are obviously meant to be placed on a 
library table and never opened unless to say: “Here’s my edition of 
Shakespeare. ‘Nawful lot of reading in it; ain’t there?” An edition of 
Shakespeare, alas, is regarded like the Bible—necessary to own but not 
to read. 

In this edition of “The Merchant of Venice,” “The Tempest,’ and 
“As You Like It,” a line goes all the way across the page, one word 
may occupy a whole line if necessary, the type is large, black, and bold, 
and the illustrations by James Daugherty, some in color, some in ink— 
well, they are such that I am compelled to take another breath and 
start another paragraph in order to describe them properly. 

To begin with, the jacket design is a riot of color, depicting a pea- 
cock, and some unnameable herbage in very brilliant reds, greens, yel- 
lows, and blues. On opening the book one is very soon struck with a 
pen portrait—I mean a picture in lines and not in words—of the 
ludicrous Gobbo in a Robin Hood hat, out-at-the-knees stockings, and 
out-at-the-toes shoes. Below the picture is the line, “Budge,” says the 
Fiend. ‘Budge not,’ says my conscience.” Then come Shylock of 
the wizened countenance and grasping fingers; and Touchstone present- 
ing his bucolic and Audrey to the reader’s approval over the line, “An 
ill-favored thing, but mine own.” And these are only three of nearly 
one hundred equally meritorious drawings. 
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But aside from the humor and excellent character interpretation, 
the illustrations are commendable for their modernness. In the back- 
ground of a drawing, picturing one of Ariel’s aerial caprices is the im- 
pression of an airplane, and in another, showing Prospero calling forth 
the “mutinous winds” is a radio loud-speaker. Thus we see Elizabeth- 
an Shakespeare and magic wedded to modern science and book-publish- 
ing. All of which goes to prove that there is an unlimited amount of 
fun in Shakespeare even for us “poor, deluded moderns.” 

W. D. WILson 
ie des, is) aoa 

PENROD JASHBER; Booth Tarkington, Doubleday Doran; 
1929; $2.00. 

After an absence of thirteen years, Penrod again appears on the 
scene under the title of PENROD JASHBER. Everyone will remem- 
ber Booth Tarkington‘s famous boy stories, PENROD and PENROD 
AND SAM. Our eye is caught immediately by the beaming faces of 
Penrod, Sam, Majorie, and Verman on the attractive cover of this new 
book of Tarkington‘s. 

This latest book is a continuation of a short story THE DETEK- 
ATIVE OF THE BICYCLE AGE written years ago. Mr. Tarking- 
ton lengthened the story while he was recovering from an illness at 
the Wilmer Institute. It is remarkable how, after thirteen years, 
Takington can continue these books in the same mildy humorous and 
sympathetic vein in which the other two were written. It seems hard- 
ly possible that so long a time could have intervened, so naturally does 
he appear to glide from Penrod's famous “gotcher bumpus”’ episode in 
PENROD AND SAM to the opening scene in PENROD JASHBER, 
where Penrod takes a violent dislike to doughnuts. Tarkington does 
not bring the story up to the present time, but continues in the time of 
the other two books, in what he calls “the bicycle age’. 

George B. Jashber, Member Gary Bros. Private Detective Agency, 
No 103, is none other than Penrod himself. He is the result of 
many Saturday moving-pictures and day-dreams on the part of Penrod. 
After weeks of dreaming of his ideal hero, Penrod gradually evolves 
into that being himself. He scowls majestically until his mother threat- 
ens him with eye-glasses. His ever-present alterness and watchful- 
ness for scoundrels make him so unobtrusive and quiet that his 
teacher becomes very worried about him, especially when she looks 
up suddenly to find him scrutinizing her every movement with an 
intent and ominous scowl. With his trusty underforce of Sam and the 
two negro brothers, Herman and Verman, he develops a system of 
shadowing which leads to far-reaching results. Verman‘s being tongue- 
tied makes him a detective of unusual merit, for he can follow the 
person being shadowed, quite closely and announce his discoveries to 
the rest of the force following in the distance, without the unfortunate 
person‘s having the slightest idea of what he is saying. Indeed, it 
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gets on one young man’s nerves so to be enternally stumbling upon a 
little tongue-tied negro boy who is always shouting to someone about 
half a block behind that for this reason—and another very good one—he 
decides to leave town. 

Penrod, with some difficulty, extracts himself from the embarras- 
ments caused by the detective exploitations, and the book ends mildly 
with Sam‘s and his sitting patiently watching two corked bottles of 
water with a hair from a horse’s tail in each, waiting for these two ar- 
ticles to turn to snakes. Each boy thoroughly believes that this will 
take place, and this becomes the one absorbing passion of his life at 
that instant. They plan to raise thousands of snakes as soon as the 
hairs from the horse’s tail can be obtained—and George B. Jashber, 
after being such an all important character, fades into non- existence. 

MADALINE NEWBILL 
re sige Bee ae src ae 

TIMBER LINE, a story of a girl of the Cordilleran Forest: 
ALIDA SIMS MALKUS; HARCOURT, BRACE & CO; 1929; $2.50. 

Deep in the forest some great tree lifted its branches to the blue 
sky and bore silent witness of the source of water and the hidden 
wealth of the Rockies. Graven upon its heart wood was the testimony 
as to who should be owner of their treasure. Dawn was sure that she 
would find the witness tree.” And Dawn did. 

Since babyhood, this sixteen-year-old daughter of a Rocky 
Mountain forest warden, had lived in the mountains, had come to 
love them and the wild animals there, and had sought dauntlessly the 
old blaze which gave to the Pueblos their land rights. The climax 
comes when just following a tremendous thunderstorm, Dawn finds 
the silverstake tree and the blaze long since overgrown in its bark. 

Garen Shepherd oi the Irrigation Service, type of generous and 
courageous manhood, who greatly admires and then loves Dawn, takes 
part in her dramatic struggle to preserve and protect her forests. He 
is shown in distinct contrast with Jack Perry, a city-bred boy, un- 
accustomed to mountain people and their ways, a type of the petti- 
ness of artificial social life. The heroine, Dawn O’Neill, is a whole- 
some, admirable girl, who shows her courage in saving Mrs. James 
from a rattle-sneak bite, and in resecuing Jack from drowning—the 
latter totally without thanks. 

As a change from the usual type of modern novels with their some- 
what monotonous tone of sophistication, TIMBER LINE, with its scenes 
of aromatic pines, beautiful snows, powerful rainstorms, and huge 
forest fires—its fine characters, and genuine sincerity, is as wholesome 
and charming as the forest itself. 

HELEN SHAVER 
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MODERN AMERICAN SHORT STORIES, edited by Thomas R. 
Cook, Scribners; 1929, $1.28. 

In this interesting book the editor succeeds in putting together a 
collection of twenty articles and entertaining  shortstories, written 
chiefly by well-known and popular contemporary authors, such as 
Tarkington, Cobb, Boyd, Dyer, and others who are contributing to 
magazines today. 

Mr. Cook says, “High school students have, of course, read many 
stories. Do they ever stop to think why a story is good, why they 
like it? One of three things makes a short story interesting to its 
readers: either the characters appeal, the plot is good, or there is an 
interest in the setting that holds attention. In the stories included 
here, all three of these factors enter. Some of the stories may contain 
only one of the three, but that one is good enough. In other of 
the stories will be found two of the factors combined: and in many 
all three. As the tales are read, it should be decided which of 
these factors best applies to each story.’ And to assist in this there is 
a list of helpful questions at the end of each story. There is also an 
enlightening and somewhat chatty biographical account of each 
author preceeding each story. 

The tales are short, snappy, witty, and each one is based on sound 
sense. Every story serves, not only as a model for writing, but each 
has an interesting climax and holds the readers in suspense the whole 
way through. At the end of the book the readers feel enjoyment in 
having read each one of the stories. 

RICHARD JACKSON 
a els to ae 

THE SECOND MATE OF THE MYRADALE: JOHN LES- 
TERMAN; HARCOURT, BRACE & CO.; 1929; $2.00. 

Although this story of mutiny, shipwreck, and cannibals in the 
South sea was written for boys ten--sixteen, it will interest many old- 
er readers by its swift and breath-taking action. 

The Myradale, a new ship just out of Liverpool, making a voy- 
age to California was in the South Pacific, heading northward. Her 
captain, although something of a savage and given to drink, was a 
very able seaman. “Before they were well into the South Atlantic the 
men, mates, and all, had gone in terror of their lives from the man 
who had seemed to become crazed by drink.” Nothing but mutiny 
could come from a situation like that and one night, shortly after mid- 
night, after some particularly insane orders and actions, the cap- 
tain disappeared overboard. How had it happened? Had he, in an 
insane or drunken moment jumped overboard, or had one of the men, 
on deck at the time thrown him overboard? No one knew, but all 
“seemed to have an irresistable desire to prove their own innocence 
in undertones to their messmates.” The first mate then took charge, 
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but within three days of the captain’s death, he too, died—of heart 
disease. This left the ship in charge of the second mate, Jim Swales, 
barely eighteen, who had been but two years at sea. To add to the 
crew's misfortunes, he knew practically nothing of navigating a ship 
in unknown waters. Mutiny then arose under the leadership of Mar- 
tin Freestone. There was no open break, but they would simply 
point the ship in any direction that pleased them, or would do anything 
else they liked “on the quiet.” 

When a storm arose that blew them on the rocks of an unknown 
island, they scrambled ashore, leaving all their food on board ship. 
They would have killed Jim and eaten him for food had he not eluded 
them and swum back to the ship. There, reinforced by food and guns 
and ammunition, he felt more like a leader of men than he had ever 
felt before. How he develops commandership of this tough crew, res- 
cues them from cannibals, and wins their respect and cooperation is a 
story that will appeal to anyone who likes daring deeds. 

Although John Lestermar’s ’reputation as a writer of sea adventure 
tales has been established by his earlier books, critics say that this is the 
best story he has written. | . 

HAROLD LEE 
PERE RILe. fe ig eae Ue 

HOBNAILS AND HEATHER: Major Clifton Lisle; Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.; 1929; $2.50. 

Major Lisle, famous author of Sandy Flash, Lenape Trails and 
other stories, has woven into this book a fine tale of travel and ad- 
venture. It is the story of the first international hike ever made by 
Boy Scouts. 

On the first of July, 1927, fifteen Boy Scouts of Troop I, Paoli, 
Pennsylvania, with their Scoutmaster, boarded the S. S. Republic, 
bound for a trek through England and France. For nine long months 
these boys had worked hard to meet certain rigid requirements; all had 
to be of Eagle Rank, all had to pass strict medical examinations, and 
other tests. 

The account of the trip across the Atlantic is amusing. It was 
surprising to notice how many of the Scouts had to stay below to “write 
letters.” The exploits of several of the boys with the young ladies on 
board, the description of the dance, the remarkable eating powers of the 
boys toward the last of the trip are all interesting and funny. 

Eleven days from embarkation, the liner docks at Plymouth, Eng- 
land. Here the troop was agreeably surprised at the demonstration of 
welcome given by English scouts. All through the trek this spirit of 
brotherliness is evinced, both in England and France. 

On the trip from Plymouth to London, by way of Exter and Salis- 
bury, many things were seen, both historical and modern which fur- 
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nished entertainment for the hikers. Probably the most notable of 
these was a visit to Sir Robert Baden-Powell, the founder of world 
scouting. 

From London, side trips were made to Oxford and Windsor. The 
next leg of the hike was made from London to Canterbury, the famous 
pilgrim’s shrine. Several famous churches and the Shrine of Thomas 
A. Becket were seen here. 

Next, to Folkestone and across the English Channel, and the troop 
was in Boulogne, France. The chief trouble here was the language. The 
amazing attempts the boys made at the tongue draw forth a chuckle 
from the reader. The next stop is Paris. There is a fine description of 
the French metropolis given here. 

Probably the most interesting part of the whole book is the vivid 
account of the extended side trip to Amiens, Chateau-Thierry, Chalons, 
and other war-stricken places. Personal war experiences of Major Lisle 
are introduced here and there. 

Then from Paris to Mont St. Michel, the point of departure for 
home. While waiting for their boat, the whole troop narrowly averts 
tragedy on the treacherous quick sands of the beach. 

The boys sailed for home on the George Washington, leaving the 
enticing shores of England and France with deep regret. 

The graphic portrayal of the characteristics and customs of our 
European neighbors and the vein of romance and adventure which runs 
through this book make it both educational and entertaining. 

Joe BowMAN 
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Merry Christmas 


HRISTMAS! What delightful pictures arise in our minds at 
:| the mention of that word! Turkeys, plum-puddings, dances, 
games, mistletoe, Christmas trees, and gifts—all pass through 
our minds in a delicious jumble. Everyone feels the joy, the 
gaiety, the happy-go-lucky spirit of that day of days. The 
very name seems to weave a spell over all who hear it—in the 
school room, down street, at home, Christmas cheer is the most contag- 
ious thing in the world! Christmas spells holidays in capital letters! 
But Christmas has another meaning besides frivolity. It commemo- 
rates one of our most beautiful customs—that custom of giving. It 
symbolizes God’s gift to men, the wise men’s gifts to the Christ Child, 
and today the custom of giving still prevails. But how often one for- 
gets the true meaning of it. We must remember that “the gift without the 
giver is bare.” 
Why couldn’t we, this year, think especially of the older folks— 
our parents, grand-parents, and uncles, and aunts? How often they 
receive nice presents from us—and then—get a bill for them! If we 
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should start now and begin to save—stay away from the movies and 
soda fountain several times—or even work a day or two before Christ- 
mas we might give them something that is really a gift. 

And then, consider the person to whom you are making the gift. 
Don’t get Grandmother that string of red beads that you like, or 
don’t give Uncle Bill that cute “dream-pillow” that would look so 
nice in your room. 

There is another beautiful custom observed by a few. It is that 
old, old custom handed down by our quaint ancestors. A lighted candle 
is placed in the window Christmas Eve to show the goodwill of those liv- 
ing there toward their fellow-men. And perhaps it lights the heart of 
some lonely person less fortunate than they. This light is symbolic 
too. Let your light shine! Not only at Christmas but all the year. As 
the candle gleams forth in the darkness so may our lives be a beacon to 
others. We can apply this in our school life, for the attitude of the 
upper classman toward his work sets a standard for the lower classmen. 
A new year will have started when we come back. Let’s make a New 
Year’s resolution to study and make our classes enjoyable. 

So “Merry Christmas and Happy New Year!” to every member of 
the faculty and all the student body. We hope Santa will be good to 
you! 

Sel eae ah 


What About A Class In Journalism For H. H. S.? 


—~] HE most urgent need in our whole curriculum is a class in 
)| journalism. The modern equipment in our new building has 
made possible good courses in home economics and physical 
education—but what about our journalism? 

We have the library, an ideal spot for a “city room,” all 
ready to be filled with the buzz of students learning one of 
the most interesting and valuable of modern professions. Although 
the idea of teaching this art is but a recent one, the world has got away 
from the faulty impression that journalism can be learned only through 
experience. Everyone realizes that to be actually successful in this line, 
one has to have a sound foundation of everything from writing the 
smallest news items to forming the headlines correctly. 

There can be no doubt about the value of such a class. Even though 
a pupil may not be considering Journalism as a life-work, this course 
would be of very practical benefit and should be included in the curricu- 
lum as an elective. 

Another very definite advantage of such a class is the better un- 
derstanding and closer familiarity with the newspaper of today. When 
we know exactly the process through which a story went before it ap- 
peared on the page before us, a finished product, we are naturally more 
interested in it and appreciate it more. 
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The biggest value of a high school course in Journalism is, of 
course, the early start in a life-work which it would give us. Good 
reporters are much in demand. There has been a recent reform in the 
press and a change has taken place. Men poorly prepared for their 
positions are not wanted any longer; only those educated for that 
particular trade have a chance. There are few lines which a person 
should start earlier in than in this line. High schools have come 
to furnish the source of many items in the local papers. Who could 
write up this news better than a journalism student who is right on the 
scene all the timer Many boys and girls are paid small fees for their 
contributions even while in high school, and it is invaluable experience 
for them. At graduation, the student is ready to rise quickly in his 
profession. There need be no slow apprenticeship with very small pay. 
He has learned all that in high school. It is impossible to get the prop- 
er training from mere literature and grammar classes. A _ literary 
style and a journalistic style are entirely different, therefore it is neces- 
sary to have special classes in each to learn them thoroughly. Though 
you read books on journalism, it is not as effective as meeting in class 
two or three times a week to write and discuss. 

The world is realizing more and more the need of such instruction. 
Washington and Lee has every equipment for putting into practice the 
things studied and offers a Bachelor of Arts degree in Journalism. 
Every spring a convention of the Southern Interscholastical Press As- 
sociation is held at the College. It is attended by delegates from high 
schools of twelve of the Southern states. Instructive criticisms and 
lectures are offered to the various representatives of the magazines, an- 
nuals, and newspapers. Loving cups are awarded to the best in each 
of these classes and the Taj is proud of having been awarded two of 
these cups, but now that we’ve “‘won our spurs,” give us a regular 
course in Journalism, and give us credit for taking it. City schools 
have such courses—why shouldn’t we? 

We realize that it is impossible for any such an addition to be 
made this year, but certainly, it can be done in the near future if only 
the school expresses such a desire. Some simple, practical plan could be 
easily devised by which this could be done. In the Roanoke High 
School, the Journalism class meets at the first period in the morning. 
A local newspaper very willingly agreed to give them half of a page 
in the daily newspaper for their publication. They prepare their page 
and at ten-thirty a. m. everything is ready to be sent to the press. This 
means an increased circulation for the paper and gives the school a 
chance without trouble or expense. Some such arrangement, probably 
only once a week, could very likely be made for the H. H. S. Writing 
with a definite object in view would, of course, be more interesting 
than just handing in articles for class work. We should at least try to 
devise some plan by which we may be benefited by a class in Journalism. 

—M.N. 
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FRENCH: CLUB 


The French Club held its first meeting October 24, at the home 


of Miss Bridges. Jhere were twenty present and the following officers 
were elected: 


Pires den tearm enh on, coches Pee sivccs i iy. Geneva Peters 
Vite: P reste mene tt i iors aes Janie Shaver 
DECIOLALVeediee eNeCASU OI Ps oe bahay Reid Lineweaver 
Harte mceerains COMM LCC ia.c,..5....-.css0ts cere Estelle Fauls 


The colors are red, white, and blue, the same as those of the 
French Flag. 

The Club will meet every other Thursday at different homes. Only 
second year students were present at the first meeting and they decided 
all new members to be eligible must make an average of C and be voted 
on. 

The French Club was entertained November 14 by Katherine 
Whitmore, Elizabeth Kerr, Margaret Thompson, and Toddie Berry 
at Toddie’s home. The business was attended to and then eight new 
members were taken in. Each of these took the oath of the club and 
then gave a stunt. After this, Harry Berry sang several songs and play- 
ed on his uke. Refreshments were served and the meeting adjourned. 
There were thirty-nine present. 


SENIOR CLASS 


Wednesday, November 6, the Senior Class had a meeting and 
chose the following: 

Colors: Blue and Orange. 

Flowers: Mountain Laurel. 

Motto: ‘After the clouds, the sun.” 


| GLEE CLUB 
The Glee Club has been organized under the direction of Mrs. 
Robert Schane of the College. Meetings will be held every Tuesday 
night. All new members must stand the voice test and pass a majority 
vote. The following officers were elected: 


President ......... Bs eT A Re RNR es ss beats Estelle Fauls 
WAT reh POSH EM Reo... .. sigue CUMIN abyss Soces Maria Sheehy 
Secretary and Treasuret.......... Bk Sr Elizabeth Myers 
DUPE PARE ATE yee eee tho oan cans soc... --ocose ROURRARRR Fe Katherine Sullivan 
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TAJ ENTERTAINMENT 

Monday, November 4, the students of the H. H. S. held an enter- 
tainment at the Main Street School for the benefit of the Taj. Some 
of the most popular numbers were: a solo dance by Linda Betts, novel- 
ty songs by Howard Whetzel, and several sketches by the College girls. 
This was said to be the best program yet given by the Taj. 

OMEGA DELTA 

The Omega Delta, composed of some of the Latin students, was 
organized October 15, at the home of Miss Stribling. The Club organi- 
zation took the form of the Roman State organization. The following 
officers were elected: 


COGIISU ISTE tae he ak se Madaline Newbill and Cecil Hartman 
Praetor ....50...005.0.. 350 er Jack Dilworth 
Censor 2.002 rev cto) eee ee Virginia Earman 
OuaestOr  .......i ae ee Jean Hawse 


The club meetings will be twice a month, the first and third Tues- 
days. Each member must make an average of C and have no more 
than two of the club’s negative votes against him. 


MR. JANSEN 


Mr. Carl Jansen, who was here two years ago, returned and gave a 
program Thursday, November 14, during assembly and third period. 
Mr. Jansen told us much of his native land, Sweden. He showed us 
how to fence and shoot, and gave us some useful advice about both. Mr. 
Jansen then gave a reading from Shakespeare’s King Richard III. The 
entire program was both humorous and educational. Mr. Jansen’s 
press clippings show that he is known and appreciated widely. 


DR. SKINNER SPEAKS 


During assembly period, November 21, Dr. Jackson of the First 
Baptist Church in Harrisonburg read the Scripture and led in prayer. 
After this Dr. Skinner of the First Baptist church of Lynchburg, Va. 
gave a talk. Dr. Skinner’s topic was “Having a Good Time.” He 
gave illustrations in which money has not meant everything. We can 
have a good time without it and we can all be happy. 

After this talk we had a pep meeting led by the cheer-leaders, 
Howard and Pete. 


PERSONALS 


Madaline Newbill spent the week end of November 1, visiting 
friends in Washington. 

Elizabeth Fletcher, Sara Frances Funkhouser, June Taliaferro 
and Katherine Harlin attended the game at Charlottesville. 

Miss Jean Stribling spent the week end at her home in Orange, 
November 7. , 

Fred Funkhouser visited Royall Mauzy and Elmer Dickenson at 
Davidson, N. C., October 25. 
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Clarice Lucas recently spent several days in Martinsburg, visiting 
friends. 

Geneva Peters spent the week-end in Washington, November 15. 

Madaline Newbill spent the Thanksgiving holidays in Norfolk, 
Va. 

Sara Frances Harnsberger visited her sister in Richmond during 
Thanksgiving. 

Clarence Furr, Fred Funkhouser, Charles Weaver, Harry Berry, 
John Conrad, Felton Riley and John Converse attended the V. M. I.- 
V. P. I. game at Roanoke, Thanksgiving day. 

Miss Frances Houck was at Richmond for the Teachers’ meeting. 

Reid Lineweaver was in Roanoke for the game, Thanksgiving. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. L. Stanley attended the Teachers’ meeting in 
Richmond. 

Miss Margaret Bridges spent the holidays with her parents in 
Williamsburg. 

Miss Jean Stribling attended the Teachers’ meeting in Richmond. 


OUR MOVIES 

“The Royal Family’—The Faculty. 

“The Awakening’—3:00 o'clock. 

“The Terror’—History Class. 

“Noah’s Ark’”—Harry’s Ford. 

“Mud and Glory’—The parking space. 

“Smiling Irish Eyes’—Helen Riley. 

“So Big’—Mike Whitmore. 

“The Talkies’”—Toddie Beery and Harry Blatt. 

“Three Week Ends’”—Harry Berry. 

“Naughty But Nice’—Betty Mitchell. 

“Our Dancing Daughters’—Maria Sheehy and Helen Shaver. 

“The Actress’”—Miss Stull. 

“Four Devils’—Estelle, Frances, Katherine, and Helen. 

“The Woman of Affairs’—Madaline Newbill. 

“Good Boy”—Cecil Hartman. 

“Two Lovers’—Fred and Marietta. 

“Age of Innocence’—Jean Hawse. 

“The Jazz Singers’—Ray and Roy. 

“The Little Accident”—Harry Blatt. 

“Three Comrades”—Sara Francis F., Elizabeth F., and June T. 

“The Way of the Wrong’—Football Team. 

“Close Harmony’—Ray, Roy, Howard and Hubert. 

“Lucky Boy”—Rolland Berry. 

“The Cocoanuts”—Caroline Bradley and Rhoda Neff. 

“The Squall”—Harry Berry. 

“The Perfect Flapper’—Betty Mitchell. 

“Our Modern Maidens’”—Katherine Bowman and Francis O’Don- 
nell. 
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“The Ghost Talks’—Rosalie Spector in the Taj. 
“Say it with Songs”—Taj Entertainments. 

“The Jailbirds’—The Pupils of H. H. S. 

“The Collegian”—“Sot” Conrad. 

“The High School Hero’’—Fred Funkhouser. 
“Footprints’—Mr. Stanley‘s rubbersoled shoes. 
“On Trial’—In the office. 

“Red Hair’’—Janie Shaver and Harry Berry. 
“Bare Knees’—Caroline Bradley. 

“Beware of Blondes”—Miss Bridges. 


Wouldn't you think the world was coming to an end if you should 
Lib Myers without her Ford. 

Madoline not rushing. . 

Harry Berry not wise-cracking. 

Cecil Hartman not studying. 

Sara Frances and June not together. 
Toddie Beery not talking. 

Francis O‘Donald not gossiping. 

Lunch period longer. 

Helen Funk not looking at Tim. 

Mr. Garrison remembering the assignment. 
Caroline Bradley finding a better “line.” 
Clarice Lucas not loving football (players.) 
Elizabeth Myers not asking questions. 
Tissie Fletcher not having a crush. 

Harry Berry not drawing in class. 

Sarah Funkhouser not flirting. 

K. Sullivan living in Staunton. 

Clarence Furr not being late for school. 
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Harold Shomo visited his parents over Armistice Day. 

Wilson Homan spent the week-end of Noy. 16 with his parents. 

Irving Ney spent the week-end of Nov. 16 with his parents. 

James Vance visited his parents over Armistice Day. 

Katherine Wilson spent several days with her grandmother during 
the week of Nov. 10. 

Rosa Lee Ott visited her parents during the week-end of Nov. 3. 

Howard Armstrong visited his parents during the Thanksgiving 
holidays. 

Lee Warren Hammer spent the week-end of Oct. 21 with her 
parents. 

John Shaver spent Armistice Day with his parents. 

Walton Wine visited his parents during the wek-end of Nov. 16. 

Robert Ralston visited his father over the week-end of Nov. 9. 

Lola Davis visited her mother recently. 

Among those who spent the week-end of Nov. 22 with their parents 
in Harrisonburg were: Warren Funkhouser, Ruth Berry, Hamilton 
Mauzy, and Sam Conrad. 

Clyde Koontz spent the holidays with his brother. 

Gladys Lincoln spent the holidays with her parents. 

Warren Kiracofe spent the holidays with his parents. 

Mrs. Albert Kemper, formerly Miss Elizabeth Haas, spent Thanks- 
giving with her parents here. Mr. and Mrs. Kemper are now living in 
Bluefield, West Va. 

Walton Wine and John Beard attended the dance in Orange during 
the Thanksgiving holidays. 

Carl Byers, of the University of Virginia, was in town over the 
week-end of Nov. 29. 
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HARRISONBURG HIGH 52—MT. JACKSON HIGH 0 
Harrisonburg had an easy victory over the high school team from 
Mt. Jackson in the Armistice Day game. Although this was Mt. Jack- 
son’s first year of football, the visiting eleven put up a good fight from 
start to finish. 


HARRISONBURG 0—STAUNTON 0 


The Blue Streaks greatly out-played and out-fought their tradi- 
tional rivals in the annual heated contest between the two teams. A\l- 
though Harrisonburg scored eight first downs to the visitors’ two and 
although most of the game was played in Staunton’s territory, the 
Blue and White eleven seemed to lack the punch that would have scored 
any of the four times the ball was carried to Lee’s fifteen yard line. Har- 
risonburg tried to score in the last few minutes of play by attempting 
two dropkicks. Both were unsuccessful... 

Riley’s punts gained ground repeatedly for Harrisonburg and 
Funkhouser stopped the Staunton line plunges every time. Dundore 
made a few nice end runs while Weaver piled up more than a hundred 
yards by himself. 

The two teams had a scoreless tie last year also. Who will win next 


year? 
LEE -AgSa0 Hse 
White ccc ie oe By eee ae ct f°: eer Turner 
Chittunm »i:.) See ce su Richard Lineweaver 
Havener (0:2 eeeeee sO eee He, OF As arnt Opaaeiiaree ory 2 > ENG B Chew 
Whiteice3 i) Ra eae Gr gel te pamtmnas? iat ¢ ues Funkhouser 
Burnett: eee es RG. eae Reid Lineweaver 
Moore’... oS eee ris Oey: a oie ae Berry 
Barber: ..:4.253 ene Pe ers Soe es H. O’Donnell 
Parker 32.2230 ee eee Leite een. ae Weaver 
Thomas: x:.42 eee £5 gt | aR a: Dundore 
Nicholson’ {fia ptircs iys<: icc beadetaes BLE poo: Ce oe eaeamepmempen Conrad 
SMOKE “1. eee cece ieee PR ee oe) kos so eee Riley 


H. H. S. substitutes: Sigafoose, J. O’Donnell, Hisey. 
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HARRISONBURG HIGH DEFEATED BY V. S. D. B. 


In a hard-fought game played on the V. S. D. B. field at Staunton, 
the Harrisonburg eleven were unable to keep the Silents from register- 
ing a 14 to 7 victory. The Blue Streaks were greatly hampered by the 
absence of several regular players and substitutes, who had either been 
injured or become ineligible. 

Weaver held both the offense and the defense together while 
Funkhouser starred on the defense. 

Those playing for Harrisonburg were: Turner and H. O’Donnell, 
ends; Berry and Graves, tackles; Chew and Reid Lineweaver, guards; 
Funkhouser, center; Riley, fullback; Weaver and M. Roller, halves; 
Switzer, quarter. Substitutes: Conrad and G. Roller. 


HARRISONBURG HIGH DEFEATS CHARLES TOWN HIGH 


In the last game of the season, on a snow-covered football field, the 
Blue Streaks lived up to their reputation by white-washing the visiting 
West Virginians. Harrisonburg was unable to score during the first two 
quarters but played head-up football in the last half that resulted in 
three touchdowns. Charles Town’s aerial attack in the last few minutes 
of play was easily repulsed. 

The Blue Streak line did good work and enabled Switzer to get off 
every one of his long punts. Weaver, Funkhouser, and Riley played 
their usual good game with every man on the team backing them up. 


Losier ota Pieris: 21 
Davis: 3:2 aa ee | Suen Soke cole H. O’Donnell 
Ingram oes sas en tC Es oe Se Turner 
‘Trusseliguaeemernerers. 0... ke peter ee Reid Lineweaver 
BN ON a ee Funkhouser 
CTech 1). > <a ee a rr i i ee Chew 
De aS Cee ee ee JSC SS ee eS Graves 
INGER Sa wees ici so. .cocc3e oe ED J. O'Donnell 
STOP a OE Sa a ee il sc Weaver 
Wiarteer creme a... Reser ee G. Roller 
WILY eit eit io. s.. aka BY 8 Re ee area ee Ae Switzer 
Phillipsmespeeeewtrscaee........:. Ere ree seis. IN Riley 


H. H. S. substitutes: Berry, Liskey. Touchdowns: Weaver (3). 
Points after touchdowns: Riley (3). 


BLUE STREAKS LOSE TO LANE HIGH SCHOOL 
The Charlottesville eleven ran up a long score against the visiting 
Harrisonburg team. The Blue Streaks held their own during the first 
quarter but failed to tighten and play their usual brilliant game. Lane’s 
four touchdowns were the results of fumbles, three fifteen-yard pen- 
alties, and four blocked punts. 
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LHe Sa26 H: tesa 
Lang VaMRReee icc. or eae Ed CRO 9 SAR ec Turner 
Armstrong. ctyeiasss Laas, peda Richard Lineweaver 
Gibson Moe aa see a LEGG... ere Heltzel 
Adams aan 605,02. Ce .......,.. ee Funkhouser 
Donnelly... EE ae Reid Lineweaver 
Carter och. er Re. Ss. cova rset Hisey 
Harris as: oy ae ee we Leemeee. H. O’Donnell 
Velle a eae ye ee Weaver 
Chisholninst (Oe ee opie... Dundore 
Marshall: 30)... con? ee Oe tila cad iii i004... Conrad 
Stringfellow 0.0... ofl RR RS 0 <a Riley 
H. H. S. substitutes: J. O'Donnell, Roller, Chew, Berry. 
SUMMARY 


The 1929 football season saw five games won, three lost, and one 
tied. 
oe eee 
Seven of the “regulars” will graduate. They will go to college with 
expectations of hearing about a victorious Blue Streak eleven of 1930. 
2k aeigoeeimaae 
At a Father-Son turkey banquet held at the Blue Bird Tea Room, 
Charles Weaver was elected football captain for next year. 


1929-1930 BOYS’ BASKETBALL SCHEDULE 


Friday, Dec. (20) 333 Dayton at Harrisonburg 
Tuesdayyt:] anager enc. 0c Lexington at Harrisonburg 
Friday) sate Homey. 0)... Harrisonburg at Waynesboro 
tes ayers | ro...) conn Charlottesville at Harrisonburg 
Pridayga) ani 1g) s oe ae Harrisonburg at Perry McCluer 
Tuesday, Jan.22) 0.4... Harrisonburg at Staunton 
Friday; [ane 24 cay. c) eee ieee eat V.S. D. B. at Harrisonburg 
Tuesday; Jani: 28 ix cyt ieee eat i cts 1 ee ma, (Open) 
Friday, Jan goa ieee pent Harrisonburg at Bridgewater 
‘Luesday, ¢ietges 1) onan Waynesboro at Harrisonburg 
Pridayychebmeierccaers, ete Harirsonburg at Charlottesville 
Tuesday, Heb. inet: Scere tre Staunton at Harrisonburg 
Friday} {Feb i> 4a eee Harrisonburg at V. S. D. B. 
Tuesday; ‘Feb? 18) tine Bridgewater at Harrisonburg 
Friday,.:Pebi 21270) syne ane ae Harrisonburg at Buchanan 


Tuesday, Febis25: 0.0 ee Harrisonburg at Lexington 
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|S yet we have not received many exchanges. We imagine 
other schools have had as hard a time getting started as we 
have had. However, we look forward to receiving many ex- 
changes for the Christmas issue. 

Echoes of the Foothills—Campobello High School, Camp- 
obello, South Carolina. 

Your magazine is an attractive and interesting one. The touches 
of local color, such as cotton-picking, add charm to your magazine. But 
where are your stories? The one that you have is very good, but it 
seems to me you need a few more. Your literary department contains 
a number of fine poems. How about adding a few one-act plays to this 
department? 

The other departments of your publication, though short, are very 
good. I believe a few more cuts would give spirit to your magazine. 

The advertising manager certainly must be alive and wide-awake, 
if the long list of your advertisers is any proof. 


The Retina—Morrison A. Waite High School, Toledo, Ohio. 

Your magazine certainly presents an attractive appearance in cover, 
drawings, and general make-up. The Viking idea is carried out in a 
very pleasing and harmonious manner, all suggestive of the sea, ships, 
and exploration. The theme of each department is cleverly suited to 
the general scheme. 

Your literary department is good. A continued story is a rather 
ambitious undertaking; The Phantom Opera of the Sea is clever and in- 
teresting; we shall look forward to reading it in the next issue. The 
First Day and William are indeed true and amusing. All schools and 
freshmen seem to be the same. We agree that freshmen have not yet 
“learned to walk;” neither have some others! The Fall Canning at 
Waite High School is very amusing. The “Gobs’ Broadcast is a live 
and entertaining department. May we suggest some one-act plays for 
your literary section? 

Your poetry department seems to be the weakest in your magazine. 
The poems lack originality and freshness, though the rythm is regu- 
lar. If your poetry were more imaginative and figurative, it would be 
better. 
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We like your many editorials; they show fine spirit, but why not 
write a few longer ones of the same type? We can sympathize with you 
about school spirit, as something seems to have happened to ours also. 

The Boat Bubble is too local to be of interest to us. The Exchange 
Department is original and well handled. 

On the whole, your magazine is well planned and interesting. 


Homespun—Senior High School, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

As usual, your magazine is creditable and attractive. The writings 
show unusually good technique—the writers show familiarity with the 
the craft of writing. There is an artistic finish to every article. 

Trials and Tribulations is quite realistic and the suspense in which 
the reader is held makes the story interesting. Teddy's Triumph is a 
well told story. The realism and humor that prevade the lines are 
splendid. Wanted is clever and humorous. 

Your poetry is splendid. Beauty, imagination, figures, rhyme, and 
rhythm—the essentials of poetry—are certainly found in most of your 
poems. You are to be congratulated on these contributions; they are 
evidence of much talent. 

Your magazine has such a variety of fine articles that I can not 
suggest a single thing in the way of writing that would improve it. It 
is all well planned and well arranged. We like the “Rising of the 
Sun” idea. The cuts, though few, are attractive and interesting; the 
cover especially 1s lovely. 

We agree with what the Press A StOC ANON had to say of your 
magazine, “that on the whole it is an excellent school publication with 
fine material and well planned themes. Each issue is individually com- 
mendable and shows plenty of work and plenty of ability and artistic 
appreciation.” 

We acknowledge the following: 

The Brackety Ack, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 

Maroon and Gold, Elon College, N. C. 

Manilla Hi-Spots, Manilla High School, Manilla, Iowa. 

Grapurchat, East Radford, S. T. C. 

Hi-Times, South Boston, Va. 

The Flat Hat, William and Mary College. 

The Breeze, S. T. C., Harrisonburg, Va. 

The Wolverine, Salem High School, Salem, Va. 
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Cheer up, freshmen, the mighty oak was once a nut too. 


Miss Burckhalter: Where in this play does the atmosphere change? 
Harry: In the fourth act where it begins to rain. 


Mrs. Stanley: How could a husband get his wife back if her par- 
ents had taken her home? 
Sly murmur: Give her the weekly pay check. 


Miss Bridges (giving out the French vocabulary): The next word 
is “dirty.” 


Mr. Garrison: Hugh, your papers remind me of the West. 
Hugh C.: Why sor 
Mr. Garrison: Because of the great open spaces. 


The only test that John Beard received an A on: 

1. Between what two countries was the Spanish-American War 
fought? 

2. When was the War of 1812? 

3. In what season did Washington spend his winter at Valley 
Forge? 

4. When was the Compromise of 1850 drawn up? 

5. How long did the One Hundred Years War last? 


Mrs. Stanley: What disabilities do congressmen haver 
Oliver Shifflett: To get sick. 


Howard: How did you get that bruise on your jaw? 

Hugh: I was waiting for a new girl I met last evening, and— 
Howard: Yes, her sweetie gave you a sockr 

Hugh: No, her grandson appeared on the scene. 


Clarence Furr: Dear, | love you terribly. 
Clarice L.: Yes, you certainly do. 
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| | 
| YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH GAS” | 
Gas, the better fuel, is quick and clean, always available, and can be 
! depended upon to work for you while you are free for other duties. 
| It requires a minimum of attention with no storage or handling— it 
is convenient and economical. 
i YOUR LOCAL GAS COMPANY | 
| 39 East Market St. Phone 6 ! 
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He: What foreign language are you taking? 
Him: French and Chaucer. 


Student: Why are you looking in the female column for a jobr 
Mr. Jackson: Oh, I have a wife now. 


Harry Berry: What makes you call my Ford the “Crapshooterr” 
Reid Lineweaver: Shake, rattle, and roll. 


CE a 
| BURKE & PRICE I 
| Insurance in all its Branches | 
| Phone 16 THE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING | 
| 79 EAST MARKET ST. PHONE 525-J 
COLMAN P. ARMENTROUT 
| e e 6 

i Expert Radio Repairing 

| 

Headquarters for Copeland Electric Refrigerators, Dexter Electric 

| Washing Machines and many other real Xmas Gifts for each 

I Member of the Family, 

! PEOPLES HARDWARE COMPANY 

: 38 N. Main Street Harrisonburg, Va. 

|  Piggly Wiggly | J. 0. Stickley & Son 

| ee ea FARM EQUIPMENT 

| We appreciate your patronage and 

i HARLIN BROS. MOTOR TRUCKS 
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Visit the 
NEW VIRGINIA THEATRE 


TALKING PICTURES AT THEIR BEST 


Compliments 


W. M. SHOWALTER 


GET YOUR SHOES POLISHED BY Special Parlor 
For Ladies 


HINES 


HARRY LEE SOLOMAN s 
THAT 


AT CITY NEWS STAND SHINE 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SHOES 


SHOES BUILT FOR WEAR 
A Guarantee Goes With Every Pair 


MERIT SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 


The Dean Studio Hudson and Essex 


World’s Greatest Values 
R. E. TUTWILER MOTOR CO. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Operating nearly a half-century 
While you are about it get a 


Good Photograph Sales Phone 445-R_ Service 

E. G. Wei Use Valley Gold Dairy 
Beet NO Products 

PLUMBING & HEATING MILK CREAM BUTTER 


ICK CREAM 


Christmas ODA 

Hoey ae Cleaning and Dyeing 

New Year Largest Plant in the Valley 
“Service with a Smile’ Harrisonburg, Va. 
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CHRISTMAS CANDIES 


Fresh By Express - No Stale Sun-cured Packages 
MORRIS AnD MARTHA WASH INGTON 
FLETCHERS PHARMACY 


D. C. Devier & Sons 
Have You Shaffer Pens? 
EST. 1900 


Lillian Gochenour 


Exclusive Millinery for 
All Occasions 


Hosiery 


Leaders in Styles VALLEY 


BOOK SHOP 


J. E. GOOD AND SONS 
Roofing, Heating and Sheet Metal Workers 


Phone 96 33 South Liberty Street 
P. F. SPITZER REILLY DRUG CO. 
83 East Market St. PHONE 


Foy’s Paints, Wall Paper and 4 iS) 
Picture Framing 


Fetzer’s 


The Best Things for Young Ladies and Young Men 
Not How Cheap But How Good . 


Give Candy to All Your Friends This Christmas 


THE CANDYLAND 


‘““Sweetest Place in Town’’ 
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Clarice Lucas: It’s a pity that all handsome men are conceited. 
Charles Chew: Not at all, little girl; I’m not. | 


Robert Frank and John Converse arguing in chemistry class. 
Robert: You’re the dumbest person I ever saw. 
Mr. Jackson: Boys, boys! you forget I’m in the room. 
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| be _ East Water Phone 519-J . 
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“We Are Creatures of Habit” 


Herbert Spencer said, “We are creatures of habit.” 
We succeed or fail as we acquire good habits or bad 
ones, and we acquire good habits as easily as bad 


Have you ever figured out the total of yours? Do it. 
And then figure out also, what they would amount 
to in 10 years if drawing interest on a savings account. 


We Pay 3% on Savings Accounts 


| THE ROCKINGHAM NATIONAL BANK 


: 

) 

| ones. Most of our daily expenses are unnecessary. 
| 

| 

HARRISONBURG, VA. 
| 


+ 


Do Your Xmas Shopping Early 
B, NEY ine SONS 


The Leading Department Store in the 
Shenandoah Valley 


| 
| 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


| 

| 

HARRISONBURG, VA. | 
| 

im nope 


The Oldest and Largest and Best 
Bank in. Rockingham County 
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